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two, three, or even ten equal parts. He also developed
a "table of fractions of fractions," or compound fractions,
in which the squares were divided not only horizontally,
but vertically, so that the method of reducing two frac-
tions to the same denominator might be self-evident.
Similarly, in order to draw and write, the pupil was first
taught the simple elements of form. Objects, such as
sticks or pencils, were placed in different directions, and
lines representing them were drawn on the board or slate
until all elementary forms, straight or curved, were
mastered. This also paved the way for writing. The
children wrote on their slates, beginning with the easiest
letters and gradually forming words from them, but soon
learned to write on paper with a pen. Constructive
geometry was likewise learned through drawing, and to
make the subject concrete, the figures were often cut out
of cardboard or made into models.
In nature study, geography, and history the concrete ob-
servational work was likewise continued. Trees, flowers,
and birds were viewed, drawn, and discussed. The
pupils began in geography by acquiring the points of the
compass and relative positions, and from this knowledge
observed and described some familiar place. The valley
of the Buron near at hand was observed in detail and
modeled upon long tables in clay brought from its sides.
Then the pupils were shown the map for the first time and
easily grasped the meaning of its symbols. His ideas on
geography, however, were more fully worked out by the
scientist, Karl Hitter, who had already been trained in
principles similar to Pestalozzi's in Salzmann's school at
Schnepfenthal (see p. 229). In like manner Pestalozzi's
method was applied to music by his friend, Nageli, a noted
Swiss composer, who began with the simplest tone ele-